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fortunes; and they readily carry the people along
with them because the people has long been used to
follow and obey them, and besides has but little to
risk in the war. Among a nation in which equality
of conditions prevails, each citizen, on the contrary,
has but a slender share of political power, and often
has no share at all; on the other hand, all are inde-
pendent, and all have something to lose; so that they
are much less afraid of being conquered, and much
more afraid of war, than an aristocratic people. It
will always be extremely difficult to decide a demo-
cratic population to take up arms, when hostilities
have reached its own territory. Hence the necessity
of giving to such a people the rights and the political
character which may impart to every citizen some of
those interests that cause the nobles to act for the
public welfare in aristocratic countries.
It should never be forgotten by the princes and
other leaders of democratic nations that nothing but
the passion and the habit of freedom can maintain an
advantageous contest with the passion and the habit
of physical well-being. I can conceive nothing better
prepared for subjection, in case of defeat, than a
democratic people without free institutions. . . .
I shall add but a few words on civil wars, for fear of
exhausting the patience of the reader. Most of the
remarks which I have made respecting foreign wars
are applicable a fortiori to civil wars. Men living in
democracies are not naturally prone to the military
character ; they sometimes assume it, when they have
been dragged by compulsion to the field; but to rise
in a body and voluntarily to expose themselves to the
horrors of war, and especially of civil -war, is a course
which the men of democracies are not apt to adopt.
None but the most adventurous members of the com-
munity consent to run into such risks; the bulk of